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Prospects  for  f ood  " su;^^lie3  f ^:^c;  .  ani  ^-^Is  in  1945-46,  the  first 
year  after!  the  end  of  the  v;8r,  and  in  1 J  40-47  are  directl;^  related  to 
total  crop  production  tc"':^~:n-  ..nth  recuirei..ents  of  crons  for  direct 
hunan  consuription.     ;..vail  vO  11  ity  of  crops  for  live  stool-:  nroducticn  has 
been  considered  cc^ontry  by  ccuiatr^^  and  f ro.:..  the  standpoint  of  >7crld 
supplies.     AS  production  of  nearly  all  stanle  food  products  durin;-  the 
1945-46  season  is  belo-vv  pre\;rr,  includinrc  declines  ainountinp  to  about- 
8  percent  for  v;heat ,  15  percent  for  rye,  16  nercent  for  rice  and  1°  per- 
cent for  su>par,  lar'^er  percenta2-;es  of  .these  and  crops  ordin-^rily  ^rovm. 
for  feed,  as   -ell,  have  been  utilized  for  food,  leaving  reduced  c^u^^n- 
tities  for  livestock  ^reduction.     Thus,  very  little  p^/oyress  is  expected 
to  be  iiade  in  the  expansion  of  livestocl:  nroduction  in  1946- 

lliile  production  of  inportant  food  crops  will  -oiadoubtedly  increase 
in  1946-47,  barring  an  unfavorable  season  over  lar-;;3  areas,  it  is  certain 
that  nroduction  vvill  still  be  sc-.e.;hat  belo-..;  pre\;ar  levels,  especially 
if  allO'v/ance  is  x/^ade  for  the  expansicn  in  population.     .loreover,  reserve 
stocks  v.ill  be  lOvv.     .;^.s  a  i:'e3ult ,  any  ir.-nroverient  in  the  output  of  live- 
stock products  for  food  in  1946-47  v;ill  be  ..moderate. 
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_l/"This  series  of  repcits  is  prepared  in  the  Livestock  and 
b'Ool  Division. 
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FOOD  FROi:  LI'^STOCK 


In  1945-46,  food  su-rplies  froLi  anii-ials  conpare  favorably  vdtli  prewar 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
vjhere  "supplies  c^re  j.:uch  lov/er.     In  northv/est  Europe,  including  ITcrv/ay, 
aniEial  protein  supplies  will  be  aurpaented  by  relatively  larp^e  su  pplies 
of  fish.     The  suixaary  table  belovy  indicates  for  Eurooe  the  suvplies 
of  meat  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  in  relation  to  prev/ar.  The 
acconpanying  naps  indicate  the  level  of  livestock  nui'.ibers  and  e^g  pro- 
duction in  1945  in  ccnparison  to  prexvc.r. 

Continental  Europe  lj\     Estiriated  production  of  protein  foods 

in      45-46  cor.ipsred  to  Drewar  produc- 
tion and  consur"J3tion. 


:E3tir:iated 

Production 

Average 

.  1945-46 

annual 

; production 

Item 

,  Average 

:  Estimated 

consuTiDtion 

;as  percentage 

t  1934-38 

:  1945-46 

1934-J8 

:  of  average 

:  cons  ^jnpt  ion 

.Hi  11 ion 

:  Lillion 

:    Hill ion 

, pounds 

:  pound  s 

pounds 

:  Percent 

Meat  2/ 

25,279 

:      14,269  ■ 

24,973 

57 

Cheese 

2,746 

:        1,385  : 

2,636 

53 

Eggs  3/ 

.  4,872 

:        2,441  ' 

4,657 

52 

■.Jhole  nilk  for  fluid  con- 

:  (45,000): 

72,000  : 

63 

sunption 

1/  Excluding  Soviet  Union. 

T/lTarcl 

iss  Lioat  plus  edible  offal.    Does  not 

include  poultry  and  rabbit 

Lxoat.     3/  Converted 

on  bcsis  of  3  e^ps  to  the 

pound,  v;hich  is  equivalent 

to  2  ounces  or  56  -i,! 

■•ai.-S  per  eg:^. 

Egps  in 

Europe  vary  fron  45  grai'-.s  to  62.5  grai.is  each. 

The  vjorld  output  of  neat  and  dairy  and  pouliry  products '  ^..as  at  high 
levels  fron-193S  through  1944  because  of  relatively  plentiful  supplies 
of  grains  and  oil  cake,  good  forage  conditions,  and  the  \var  deiiand  for 
these  products  which  stimulated  production.     Dininishin;;  supplies  of 
feeds,  war  losses  of  livestock,  and  unfavoi^ble  pc;stu::e  conditions  during 
the  past  year  have  brought  sone  reduction  in  nearly  all  countries.  Only 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  production  been  well  viaintained, 
and  even  here  the  pinch  of  short  feed  supplies  has  restiicted  production 
since  1944. 

;;ith  increased  quantities  of  g^:'ain  directed  into  hui;:an  consuiTipticn , 
any  restoration  of  r)roduction  of  neat  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  in 
Europe  v/ill  be  retarded  during  the  innediate  future  and  outside  E^arope , 
production  will  tend  to  be  restricted  where  dependent  ur-on  feed  gr-ins. 
High  prices,  however,  will  tend  to  encourage  "oroduction  of  crttle  and 
sheep  in  marginal  areas  in  sone  countries. 

ThTs"  iT'TTe7Fion"f ron  -TorlTYood  Situation  -  1946,  issued  by 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  February  1946. 
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_^;V  ■  Heat 

The  .year  19^5  ended  ivith  actual  deliveries  of  nieat  considerably  belo^v 
allocations,  especially  those  to  the  Unitvjd  Kin^dorii  end  irporting  countries 
of  Western  Europe, 

Production  of  :neat  in  1945  in  the  iriajor  supplying'  couuntries  djrcrped 
sharply  f  rein  the  very  hieii  levels  of  the  previous  y^cr,  ^.horeas  iiilitary 
deinands  continued  heavy  during  nuch  of  the  y3ar.     At  the  sanie  tiin^;,  produc- 
tion in  Euj:'ope  continued  to  decline  qnd  dr:_-  '  d  to  levels  that  are  only 
about  .36  percent  of  preivar.    Reduced  ship.;;:;nts  fro.-::  hr^'rentina,  Canada,  and 
the  United  Stcites  inade  it  necessary  to  la";.;;r  .^eat  rations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  substantially  limited  supplies  reacned  France 3eigiu::i,  tne 
Netherlands,  and  other  liberated  areas.    As  a  result  of  this  ::nd  t-e  .-r^atlj" 
reduced  internal  production,  meat  supplies  in  these  countries  at  the  eegin- 
ning  of  the  1945--4e  consunir;tion  years  reac;"ec-  a  v^ry  lev;  level.     In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  supplies  of  :^ieat  reaching  consumers  also  dropped 
to  their  loT-est  level  in  1945.     Su^plies  in  these  t\:o  countries  improved, 
hcivever,  tcivard  the  end  of  the  ;,^ar. 

World  production  of  ne at  in  I946  v.lll  siiov;  little  if  eziy  i-aprovemont 
over  last  year,  the  reduction  in  output  in  central  -nd  southeastern  E;vro;~e 
about  offsetting  the  slight  i:-:yrove.:iient  QD'pjct::C  An  a^stern  li-rope  and  any 
probable  increase  in  the  United  States  and  Australia, 

Larger  exportable  supplies  of  iiieat  in  19 46  than  last  year  pill  be 
available  only  fren  the  United  St::xes,  aix^  this  erlaariiy  because,  cf 
reduced  military  rec^uire:aents.    All  available  suppli:-s  aill  be  rocniired  to 
meet  the  deniands  of  the  buying  nations  and  of  la'I^A  pri:;arily  for  the 
urban  populations  in  deficit  countries,    S:^aller  yi-^ities  th^ji  last  year 
■will  be  available  froin  South  Ar;ierica  and  possibly  Canada. 

Slightly  larger  pork  sutjplies  v^ill  be  ^ivailacle  in  -''est^^rn  Europe  and 
in  the  Unit^^d  States,    Pork  production  in  Argentina,  ho-jv^ver,  -jill  sho\-;  a 
decline,  probably  about  40  percent.     In  Canada  pork  and  b^con  production 
continues  dovTOvard  but  b.^ef  and  veal  outpiA-  is  e^^o acted  to  increase, 
Oth^ raise,  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  .neo.t  a-ill  shav  no 
significant  changes  in  1946  over  thot  in  19 45. 

In  coiapariscn  to  preivar,  a;e  at  proauction  in  1945-46  in  Uortli  A]TX;rica, 
Europe,  and  the  principal  producing  countries  of  Xho  Southern  Hcinisph^^re 
Y.dll  average  about  6  percent  lov.er,    Prosooctive  supplies  for  export,  hovj- 
ever,  vjill  be  higher  than  prev;ar  Yjith  current  c^sti.Tiates  at  6,2-)0  ir^illion 
pounds  againvst  a  prev;ar  total  of  4,200  jnillion  pounds.     This  incrorse  is 
largely  accounted  for  in  the  greater  exports  from  tne  United  States  and 
Canada,     Those  exjjorts  are  going  mostly  to  repl'.ce  th..  reduction  in  meat 
output  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  co-antri^s  of  Contin^^ntal  Europe, 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  dom.estic  production  is  800  m.illion  poimds 
belo\7  prevjar  levels,  and  supplies  from  Europe,  averaging  about  65O  milJ.ion 
poLunds  yearly^  vvere  not  available  during  the  v;ojr.     This  made  it  neceosary 
to  incre-ase  the  ir/iportation  from.  North  .^lerica  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
The  per  capita  consum^Dtion  of  meat  in  th^  United  i:ingdom.  remains  at  onl:.- 
about  80  percent  of  preuar,  notu-ithstanriing  that  about  three-fourths  of  cll 
exports  go  to  that  country. 


Production  of  moat  in  Europe^  excluding  the  Soviot  Union_,  in  1945-46 
is  estiniatod  to  be  only  about  56  percent  of  prevjar.     The  largest  relative 
declines  have  occurred  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Si.'itzerlrn.d, 
Yugoslavia,  Polojid,  Austria,  Kujagary,  and  Germany,    The  decline  in  the 
first  three  countries  resulted  largely  from  loss  of  imports  of  feed  grains 
but  that  in  the  others  is  directly -related  to  vjar  damr.ge.    Lack  of  feed 
imports  caused  a  pronounced  decline  in  pork  production  in  DenmarL:,  vihcre 
output  nou  is  only  about  holf  of  prev/ar. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  meat  supplies  are  believed  to  be  consider ab3.y 
belov;  prex^rj:  levels.     Livestock  nuinbers,  hovjever,  increased  about  6  to  7 
percent  during  1943 ^  uith  the  largest  increase  in  hogs  and  cattle.  Part 
of  this  increase  v/as  due  to  the  acquisition  of  livestock  (miostly  cov;s) 
from;  former  Axis  countries.     The  ii:i]-3rovement  in  the  livestock  situation 
ivas  reflected  in    on  increased  m^eat  supply.    This  is  evidenced  by  the 
improved  fulfillment  of  the  official  meat  rations.    Since  the  fall  of  I945 
meat  has  been  sui^plied  in  place  of  a  c-.rtain  portion  of  the  fats  ration 
when  a  shortage  has  developed  in  stores. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Europe  arid  the  United  Kingdom.,  m.eat 
production  during  the  v/ar  expanded  considerably  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  end  Argentina,  largely  because  of  heavy  stocks  of  grains  on  hand 
at  the  beginnirig'  of  the  \inT  c-nd  unusually  favorable  seasons  for  feed 
production  during  the  v/ar. 

Current  meat  production  in  the  United  States  is  at  a  sli^-l^.tly  higher 
level  than  cx  year  earlier  ajid  is  estimiated  at  24,60G  mdllion  pounds  for 
1945-46.     This  is  about  42  percent  above  prewar  production.  Including 
edible  offal,  current  allocations  for  civilian  consumjjtion'  are  at  on 
onnu.0.1  per  cCopita  rate  of  162  pounds  (150  excluding  "off  al) ,  ccn:pared  to 
about  143  in  1945  ^-nd  134-  in  the  prev/ar  period,    .'illocations  for  j:^qDorts 
and  shipm.ents  for  1945-46  total  nearly  1,600  mdllion  pounds,  excluding 
substantial  quantities  from  militar^^  stocks.     The  United  States  is 
furnishing  almost  half  the  m.eat  f  romt  v/orld  supplies  avr-ilable-  to  Frrr.ce, 
Belgium,  ond  the  Netherl.-^-nds  and-  m.ore  than  8C  percent  of  the  mroat  going 
to  UNRRA.         -  ■ 

Canada,  Nei7  Zealajid,  and  Australia  continue  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  meat  going  to  their  civilian  populations  in  order  to  expoi-^  larger 
quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  liberated  areas.- 

In  Argentina,,  cattle  miarketings  yjere  reduced  because  of  drought, 
and  beef  production  in  1945- iell  beloT/  e?Tlier  expectations.  Some 
improvemient  occurred  duidnxg  the  latter  months  of  1945  ^"-nd  early  1946. 
Pork  production  in  1946,  hovjover,  is  cetim.ated  at  only  40  percent  of 
1945  end  less  thpr,  half  the  peak  production  in  1944. 

In  the  outlook  for  m^)at  production  in  I946  and  1947^  it,  is  sig- 
nificant that  there  is  a  critical  vjorld  shortage  in  feed  grains.  This 
fact  vjill  have  a  limiting  effect  on  -restoration  of- m.eat  production, 
especially  pork  in  Europe,  ond  vjill  tend  to  restrict  production  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  ajid  Argentina,    Barring  a  serious  decline  in 
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consuiier  cleiiand  in  the  United  States  \;hicli  is  r.ct  anticipated ,  it  is  likely 
that  all  ex^'Crteble  su"~":li53  here,  as  elsev.'here,  v;ill  find  a  ready  outlet 
abroad  in  1946  and  1947. 


I  ^-.T  _l/:  Product  ion  and  tr^de  19=^4-^^,  and  estii.iated 
■production  and  enoorts ,  1943-45 


\  Estiriated 

:  Anna rent 

:  international 

trade 

:  done  Stic 

: 

:  ?rc- 

Countr^,^ 

production 

:  disap- 

:  ?rev;ar 

2/ 

:  spective 



:  pear^rxce 

:_  19^5-46^ 

:  ?rev;ar 

:  ?re.,ar 

:""Tfet~'~"" 

:  Uet 

:  Ilet 

:  2/ 

;  194:5-46 

:   inner t 3 

:  6?:  ports 

:  exnorts 

:' Ilillion 

:i:iilion:  lallicn 

:"iiiiion 

Ihilion 

:  I.jLllion 

:  pounds 

: pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  rounds-' 

:  pounds 

United  States 

17,300 

.*  24,500 

*  5/  17 , 400 

:*  65 

:  1,600 

Canada 

1  .4^9 

'  2,400 

"5/  1,308 

\  163 

730 

ilexico  4/ 

698 

695  • 

699 

1 

Cuba.  4/^ 

30S  • 

296 

312 

.r-r^ent  ina  4  /o/  * 

4 , 459 

A  p. on  . 

0  COG 

^  ,  ^ 

1 , 460 

:  1,700 

Brazil  4/  'Ef  \ 

2  ,331 

2,000  : 

2  ,11s 

21^^ 

110 

Uru.Tuay  4/~b/  * 

571 

475 

247 

324 

220 

Chile  4/^ 

349  • 

k^  kJ 

18 

:  22 

IPi^T        /  7  /  • 

-7 

/  j- 

16 

65 

Tin  1  t<^rl  TC  T  n  '^(\  oni 

2  ,815 

0  /     D  ,     0  -L 

:  5,514 

t. 

Eire  : 

T  P 

n .  a  .  ; 

n .  a  • 

76 

13 

±'.  ^  ±  ••iCXy  , 

Svreden  4/  : 

DOU 

D-A± 

"  16 

Finland""  : 

260 

5 

1    0,0  p 

:  721 

:  549 

270 

-  'iO 

313  : 

no  A 

86 

:  3^5 

/  .-  D 

46 

i)  r  anc  e 

4  084 

.  2,^68 

47 

lis-^o 

1,160 

317 

365  : 

S'..itzerland  4'/; 

419 

270  : 

17 

J.  OG.  J_  ^  , 

1,535 

1,088  : 

115 

7,628 

3,650  • 

7  ,884 

182  : 

iAUstria  ; 

533 

9/  ■ 

665 

12 

\^  ^        \^  ^  0                V  Ci.-     J-  Ci  4 

9  57 

.       664  : 

:57 

ii 

T?oland  : 

1,651 

.     5/  : 

1,551 

100 

_L  ^t-     ^  0  _i_  C*  V  -L  d  • 

654 

341  : 

6o2 

22  • 

v't-T^P  P  C  P  ' 

±  C  0       C  % 

278 

179  : 

279 

1 

Bul'^aria  : 

563 

290  • 

357 

6  \ 

Hungary  : 

836 

190  : 

822 

14 

Albania  : 

31  :        20  : 

51 

Rumania  : 

723  • 

414 

717 

:          -  : 

6  • 

Total  con-  : 

tinental  : 

Europe  : 

25,279 

.14,269  : 

24,975 

424 

804 

U.of  S.  Africa: 

572 

.       800  : 

678 

6 

Australia 

2,310  . 

2,160  : 

l,7o6 

:          -  : 

554  : 

640 

lie -.7  Zealand 

1,160 

;  1,176 

531 

610  : 

782 

(See  footnotes  on  follovanp  par-e) 


(footnotes  for  preceding  table) 

l/-'^  Carcass  meat  plus  edible  offal.    Includes  i^ejf  and  veal,  ;ocrk,  inuttcn 
and  la,mb,  goat,  and  i-iorse  raeat.      2/  Prevvar  average  is  for  yoars  1935-39  ' 
for  United  States  and  Crjjiada,  1935-3^S  principally  for  European  co'ontries, 
and  1934-3^  for  others,      3/  Adjust.aent  j?.ade  for  storage  stocks. 
Ujf  Exclusive  of  edible  offal.      5/  Excludes  production  of  pork  for  con- 
sumption on  farms,      6/  Excludes  farm  production  and  consuniption.  2/^^'^^ 
and  veal  only,      8/  Less  than  500',000  pounds".  Allowance  included  in 

total.     IT. a,  =  not  available,       *  .      •  : 

;   .  ;  -Fish  i/  •• 

The  ivorld  fish  catch,  which  -vjas  sharply  curtai-lcd  by  the  -^-jar,  has 
increased  substcxitially 'since  the  cessation -of  hostilities.  Those 
European  countries  nornially  depending  upon  fish  for  .'an  important  part  of 
their  food  supply  are  increasing  .the  fish  catch  as  rapidly  as  "p'.ssible, 
and  1946  supplies  of  fresh  fish  are  expected  to  be  considerably  l^i.Hi^r 
than  in  1945 •    Japan  may  be  peradtted  to  increase  her  fishing -industry 
someivhat  in.l946  from  the  unusurlly  lov:  level  of  1945.    The  sura/lios  of 
salt  fish  v;ili:be  increased  rq^idly  in  1946'as  h^raay  gets  back  into 
production  <and  ;  as  Iceland  converts  back  t^';  that  type  of  p roc ossir^g,  arid 
a  aTi'oderate  increase  is  expected  in  the  v^upfly  of  canned  fish,  -  V.1'ia,ling' 
activity  is  being  resuaed,  and  supplies  of  vdiale-  oil  should  increase  con^^ 
siderably  in  1946..        .  • 

Estimates .  of .  the  v;orld  shortage  of  fish,  :a  de  in  1944,  indicate  a 
deficiency  in  production  from  earli'jr  levels  01  6  million  tons.    Of  this' 
shortage,  2  million  tons  ivcre  in  tri^  United- ITo.t ions ■  and  allied  countries, 
1/4  million  in.  the  neutral  c'^untries,  and  3-3/4  millions  in  the  Axis  end 
Axis-controlled  countries.    The  size  of  this  deficit  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  compared  v:ith  the  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States, 
which  averages,  around  2-1/2  million  tons.    •  ■  '• 

The  production  of  fish  began  to  declirro  at  -the*  start  of  the  v/ar, 
first  in  Europe,  and  lat-^r  in  other  parts  of  the  ivo'rld  is  tlie'  vjar  spread. 
Not  only  were  fishing  vessels  tokoi^  for  wr^r  purposes,  but  fishing  opera- 
tions were  restricted  by  riaval  activities  .^bd  the  existence  oa"  mine 
fields,  many  of  which  w"eru  located  on  the  best  fishing  gro^jnds.  Fishing, 
lil^e  all  other  industries,  also  was  affected  adversely  by  labor  shortage. 
Further,  for  sec^irit^^  r<3asons,  it  became  essential -to  limit  the  rre^s  of 
fishing  activities,  ana  ti'ie  hours  during  which  fishing  could  be  carried 
on,  ' 

ThQ  absence  of  fishing  activities  f  jr  ■  severe!  years  in  tliu  grounds 
off  the  European  c>xists  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  t::o  fisli 
population.    This  m.erns  that  miore  fisli  can- be  caught  witn  less  effort 
and  with  less .  equip.^ient .    This  is  most  fortunate,  as  there  is,  ;.nd  will 
be' for  some  time  to  come,  far  fewer  nets  and  other- fishing  supplies  and 

1/  Prepared  in  Fish-  rjncl  Fish  Products  Division,  Special  Commodities 
Branch,  P.LI.a.  \  '  ■ 
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equipriieiit  th  nn  :\ro  nocessr.ry  for.  the  jiv.:xLr.^uKi  producti:n  of  fish.  The 
vesGels  v;hich  ^ere  takan  for  \r:.T  Morky  '"■,nd  those  vjhich  v/ero  destroyed  n,re 
being  repL-^^ced,  but  the  nujnber  J.s  still  iiuch  id^Iot^  prew-r. 

Estiii-r^tes  of  the  production    of  fresh  fish  ::re  lodging  f ^r  i;iany 
countries  rnd  regions.     It  con  Gofel;;'  be  '^.scuriiod,  hovjever,  thot  th.o 
catches  v/ill  continue  to  increo.se  ^vith  the  rehabilitation    of  tl-io  industry. 
This  is  proceeding  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in  raanpoivor ,  voS3::is_,  ond 
the  supplies  of  gear.    During  part  of  the  \var  i^^riod,  countries  like 
Iceland,  rapidly  increased,  the  production  of  frozen  and  iced  fish  at  the 
expense  of  the  normal  production  of  salt ed  fish,    Liu.ch  of  the  fresh  tyy/O s 
of  fish  v;ent  to  the  United  KingdoLi,  but  it  is  oog^oct^d  that  this  trade 
will  decrease  with  the  return  of  the  fishing  direttly  off  the  coasts  of 
that  country.    In  normol  tiiojos,  exports  ':f  fresh  fish  are  of  little 
importance  in  inter  national  trade,,  as  only  a  very  siaall  I'ortion  of  bhe 
total  catch  moves  abroad  in  that  fom.    however ,  fresh  fish  does  c-:ntril>- 
ute  largely  to  the  food  supplies  for  local  consumption,  and  for  that 
reason,  particularly  cat  present,  strong  efforts  oto  being  Liade  to  rebuild 
the  home  fisheries  in  most  foreign  countries. 

The  latest  estii;iate  for  the  world  exportable  surplus  of  salt  fish  '• 
for  the  current  calendar  year  is  273  million  pounds,  an  aojount  about*  74  ■ 
percent  larger  than  for  the  preceding  year.    The  increase  is  v.:ainly  Cue 
to  the  return  of  Norway  as  a  source,  and  the  conversion  of  the  fresh  ;'.nd 
frozen  fish  activities  in  Iceland  to  thu  old-established  sait-fish  busin- 
ness.     The  •  estimated  .requirements  of  the  several  countries  amouiit  to  375 
million  pounds,  or  about  36  percent  more  than  the  sup] 5 lies."  Tentative 
allocations  are  being  considered  by  the  Coiabined  Food  Board,  which  would  ' 
give  to  most  countries  more  salt  fish  than  they  had  in  1945 ^  but  much 
less  than  is  wr^nted.       .  , 

TrouA'lors  from  some  of  the  Europeoji  c: uiitries,  notably  S]:aln, 
Portugal,  and  France,  are  expected  to  operate  extensively  this  year. 
These  catches  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  th^ '.resmiiCtive  countries.     On  ' 
the  basis  of  the  total  expected  pr -duction,  exclusive  of  these  countries, 
it  appears  that  about  63  percent  of  the  average  prewar  si  applies  will  be 
obtaiiijd  during  this  year. 

Since  thu  end  of  the  European  war  activities,  the  countries  on  the 
North  Sea  have  all  returned  to  the  catching  arvi  curing  of  herring  ani 
mackerel  and  other  fish,    Proauction  has  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  at  least  s:o^ie  of  these  ccunbries  are  n-:)vi  on  an  ex;;)jrt  basis. 
If  the  usual  .runs  occur  this  year,  there  will  be  still  larger  rmounts 
a.vailable  for  the  use  of  countries  in  the  interior  of  Europe. 

The  outlook  for  canned  fish  shows  sonje  iiiiprnvenent  over  tjiat  ■€ 
1945.    iinticipated  supj^lies  will  be  sllrhtly  larger  (7  percent)  thian  the 
1945  production,    With'  the  stocks  on  hand,  the  total  supply  will  be 
about  1,1  billion  pounds.  _  '  . 

Against  these  supplies,  allocations  are  being  considered  by  the 
CoLibined  Food  Board.    These  have  taken  into  account  the  changing  needs  of 
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the  amcd  forces  of  the  Allied  Gov  .rnr^ents ,  -^ncl  the  incrcosed  needs  of 
the  liberated  r.rec.s  in  Europe  ond  elsevjhere.     In  fonerai,  nioro  canned 
fish  will  be  available  to  most  consumers,  and  it  v:ill  help  t  replace 
the  otill  deficient  supplies  of  meat.     If  s  ^^me  f  jreipn  c::-jntrios  cr^i 
obtain  larger  amounts  of  tin  plate,  their  producti:n  of  c^Lnnod  fish  may 
be  considero-blv  greater  than  the  currently  esti-oated  prrmicti  n  in  those 
areas.    Should  this  occur,  the  suppler  situation  v.dll  b^-  so-m-ev/hat  further 
improved. 

The  fish  production  of  Japan  and  the  Soviv--t  Union  is  imka-Vvn 
opaantity.    Prior  to  the  v;ar,  these  countries  ivore  rxiong  the  lor  post 
producers  of  fish.    The  latter  has  un' uestiv,'nably  incroased  its  production, 
as  the  importance  of  fish  in  the  national  ^ccnony  has  lona  been  rcccpnized. 
For  obtaining  pear,  nets,  and  taine,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  preferred 
position,  an!  larpe  amounts  of  such  m.aterials  have  been  sent  to  them.  The 
situation  in  Japan  is  not  at  all  clear.    On  account  of  thv^  manner  in  ivhich 
the  Jopanese  carri^^d  out  their  fisheries  on  the  hiph  seas  before  the  ^var, 
and  their  umvillinpness  to  cooperate  vdtli  ot'ier  nations  in  conservation 
activities,  such  as  the  International  VJhalinp  /ipreement,  it  is  probable 
thcat  restrictions  ^vill  be  placed  on  their  fisheries,  Tj-thouodi  these  vdll 
permit  them  to  get  the  fish  so  essential  for  tho  feeding  of  their  oim 
people. 

!:il]c  and  Dairy  Pro-^ucts 

The  \^L'rld  supply  of  milk  an^  dairy  products  at  the  bepinninp  of.  I946 
continued  short  -i  demand,  despite  f-a/  jradle  mil-:  floa  in  .1945  in  mDst  of 
the  principal  producing  countries .    Supplies  continue  to  bo  allocated  on 
an  intornational  level  by  the  Comoined- Food  Board.     The  hi£h  194^  output 
of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States,  Cano.da,  .--nd  Nea  Zealand,  together 
a/ith  large  military  stocks,  has  made  it  possible  to  Li^et  the  most 
essential  demands  in  1945  ^nd  early  I946, 

Under  average  condition  s,  total  a.i-rld  pr-,a motion  in  194c  is  n'^t 
exr^ected  to  shoa  riuch,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  1^45  output,  ahich 
was  increased  by  unusually  favorable  producio'g  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  an:l  Nov;  Zealand.    Any  im-?r ovement  in  output  in 
spots  in  Europe  vjill  likely  be  counterbal- meed  by  less  favorable  condi- 
tions th:ui  last  year  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Neiv  Zeal:uTd. 

Reduced  reserves,  some  decline  in  output  in-sunplying  countries, 
plus  diversions  to  fluid  croan  and  high-return  products  in  1946,  may  Lead 
to  keep  most  dairy  products  in  tight  supply  for  another  Y'^ox*    Only  for 
dried  skim  milk  are  supplies  expected  to  equal  deoiand,  and  therL-not 
before  midyear. 

In  comparison  \dth  pretvar  levels,  millv  production  is  high  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Nota it ns tan-ling  tiie 
siza.ble  increase  in  output  of  this  group,  about  23  billion  pouixe^  .above 
prewar,  there  has  been  a  net  decline  for  the  world. 


r_ilk  production  in  Europe ,  .  which  in  the  irrffiiediate  prevjar  period 
amounted  to  about  one-half  of  the  •es'timted  v.^orld  production,  had  fallen 
25  percent  by  IS 44=     The  decline  to  that  ti.ue  hrid  occurred  largely  in 
western  Europe  v;here  production  nad.  been  •  low'ered  by  a  substantial  drop 
in  cow  nui-ibers  and  also  in  output  per  qov7.    Since  1944  there  have  been 
heavy  losses  in  the  nua.iber  of  covvs  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  also 
soue  decline  in  output  per  cow.    ^.s  a  .result ,  iiiilk  production  in  1946  for 
continental  Europe  (excluding  Soviet  Union)  '.vill  be  only  65  percent  of 
ir.iaediate  prewar  output..    The  decline  anounts  to  about  '75  billion  pounds, 
-which  is  rouphly  eouivalent  to  five-eighths  of  the  present,  'oroduction  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  total 'low-er  production  and  of  transportation  diffi- 
culties, direct  consu.  / 'tion  of  nilk- has  declined  about  .27  billion  r-ounds, 
which  represents  a  drop  of  about  37  percent  froi.x  prewar ■  levels .     There  wnll 
renain  about  20  billion  -oounds  less  nilk  available  in.  1946  for  the  lianu- 
facture  of  dairy  products  for  consu- .ption  within  Euro^^e  than  prewar,  after  • 
accounting.:'  for  prewar  ex'.orts  of'dair;^  ■;^>roducts  ecpaivalent  to  about 
11  billion  bounds  of  nilk  and  allow inp  for  sone  reduction  in  the  anount  used 
for  aninal  'feeding.'  -  ■        ,..    .  , 

Conpared  :to  the  sh^rx.  chanpeS"  fron  -ore\jrr  in  i.iilk  "roduction  in  North 
Anerica  and  Europe  ,  ■  chanpes  else-^...here  in  the  ivorld  are  ninor,  excent  in  the 
Soviet  Union.    ITo  official  estiiiates  of  curreiat  nilk  ■  r^roduction  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  available,  but  based  on  estinated  declines  in  c-- ttle  nura- 
bers  durinp:  the  war,  the  1946  -oroduction  of  milk  will  be  aT:)-oreciably  beloxv 
the  65.6  billion  rounds  in  195?  as  .estii.irted  by  "Soviet  officials.  The 
1946  nilk  -oroduction,  however , -will  be  hi^;her  than  in  1945,  due  to  inoorta- 
tions  of  cows'  fron  central -end  eastern  Europe.. 

To  the 'extent  that  nilk  xroduction -is  related  tO;  cattle,  nunbers  ,  a 
'.:dcture  of  the  wartine  changes  in  prodfacticn  in  the  above  areas  and  the' 
rest  of  the  vjorld.  can  be  obtained  frointhe  nap  showinp  the  declines  in 
cattle  nui.ibers,     .  .  .  ' 

3utte£_        ■  .  .X  ■      '■  .  ■ 

Supplies  of  butter  enterinp  world  trade  in  1945-46,  estL.:ated  at  about 
625  ixillion  pounds,  will  be  only  about  half  the  averape  annual  excorts  for 
the  years  19o4-58.    x-.s  in  the  prewar  period,  the  United  Kinpd0i_  will  absorb 
nost  of  these  -  supplies ,  but  the  c^uantityxvvill  be  less  than  bO  .per-cent  of  net 
prewar  inport-s ,  averapin 1 ,065  ..lillion  pounds .    At  the  sane  ti..e,  total 
supplies  fron  donestic  production  in  the  United  Kinpdon  have  declined  fron 
about  .105 ■  nillion  pounds  to  18  nillion  pounds.  ■  ■  ■      p  •-. 

Danish  exxorts  of  butter  .are  exxected  to  total  about  180  nillion  xounds 
in  the  1945-46  year,  but  xart  of  this  suxply  '-ill  renain  on  the  .Continent. 
In  contrast,  continental  Europe,  e^'^clusive  of .  the  Soviet  Union,  had  net 
exxorts  avera^'iX'"  about  460  nnllion  -^.ound's  durinp  the  .  '  • 
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prov.'ar  ocriod  1934-3S.    Donestic  supplies  in  1945-4-6  v/ill  be  r.iateriallj 
less  than  prev/r.r  in  France,  Italy,  and  Po land,  cut  in  Central  Europe," 
supplies  of.  factory  or  creai-.ery  butter  v/ill  about  equal  prew-ar  levels. 
In  this  area  the  general  shortage  of  fats  during  the  war  caused 'eirg^hasis 
to  be  ^? laced  on  delivery  of  iTdlk  to  .sep.nrating  stations  in  order  to 
otato.in  croiiro  for  butter.    In  the  Soviet  Union,  butter  rToduction  is 
believed  to  be  n-iaterially  belovp prewar  by  reason  of  large  losses  in 
co.ttlc  nurfoers. 

Not  nuch  change  is  expected  in  creamery  butter  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1946  over  the  low  c^utput  of  about  1,350  million  pounds 
in  1945  -vnd  the  supply  will  be  far  short  of  demand.    The  per  copita 
supply  will  be  only  abo^it  2/3  oJX^pretvar  ^lc^?l-s:.  . 


BUTTER  M 


Production  r^nd  trade  1934-38  and  estJx-ated 
production  and  exp_")rts,  1945-46, 
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^'''orld  suTOTolies  of  cheese  will  continue  short  of  demand  through  the 
first  Quarter  of  loh^  in  sr^ite  of  the  high  l^Ui^  TDroduction  in  the  fivft  l/ 
TDrinci-oal  su^o"nlyins:  countries,   tot^^ling  11  percent  ahove  IQUU  ^nd  69  TDer- 
cent  aocve  the  IQ^^-i— average.     ''.^ith  hut  a  moderate  decline  exiDected  in 
I0U5  in  these  countries,   chiefly  in  the  United  States,   exoort  sur)7Dlies 
will  continue  high  in  I9U6. 

■  Reauirements  for  cheese  h^^ve  heen  at  a  high  level  "because  of  the 
general  world  shorta.ge  of  high  ^orotein  foods.     Ahout  ."^/U  of  the  ex-oort 
suTO-olies  of  chee?:e  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,   '-rhere  -oer  caToita  consum"otion 
of  m^eat  is  only  ahout  79  "^oercent  of  TDrewar.     Cheese  sum^lies  avallahle 
there  for  civilian  consu^r.tion  in  19^5-^6  continue  ahout  the  same  as 

in  19^^-,  when  vev  caroita  consum^iDti on  ^-^as  9«^  "Dounds  for  the  year.  This 
com.^a.res  to  11,  S  -oounds  in  19^^  and  a  19^^-3^  average  of  S.S  iDOunds.  In. 
the  United  States  the  demand  for  cheese  continued  hroad  in  the  last  half 
of  19^0,   and  natural  cheddar  was  still  unavailahle  to  a  large  r)ortion  of 
consumers.     This  situation  will  continue  '-^ell  into  19^6,   as  the  uTDturn  in 
suTDTDlies  ^-Hli  com^e  later  than  usual  because  of  the  heav:^^  dem.ands  for 
market  mdiv  ppxd  cream/.     In  adc'ltion,    sizahle  Quantities  of  cheese  have 
been  reauired  for  liberated  areas  in  Europe. 

.  Production  of  cheese  in  continental  Europe  in  19^^-U6,   estimated  at 
1,^8'5  million  iDOunds,  ^-^ill  he  only  l/^  of  -nrewar  outiout.     These  current 
su-OT)lies  for  consum:TDti on  wiH        aoout  1,230  m.illion  TQOunds,   or  U7  TDer- 
cent,   less  than  iDrewar  su"OT)lies,   ^>rhen  allo^'-'ance  is  m.ade  for  "Drewpr  net 
exDorts  from:  the  Continent  averaging  130  million  r^ounds  for  the  years 
19^^^-3S.     In  addition,   as  shown  in  the  summary  tahle  ahove,  continental 
sur)-olies  of  animal  "orotein  foods  from  domestic  sources  in  19^-^^-^6,  com- 
"Dared  tc  prewar  will  "be  ^"^  T)ercpnt  less  in  the  case  of  meat  (excluding 
■Qcultry  and  rah^^i t s)  ,        "oercent  less  in  the  case  of  eggs,   and  "^7  "oer- 
cent  less  in  the  ca.se  of  milk  for  fluid  consum.T)ti on. 

~    As  indicated  in  the  tahle  following,   the  countries  in- which  the 

su^Tilies  of  cheese  will  "be  a.T^^reciahly  helow  T)re^-rar,   are  France, 
the  1-^etherlands ,  Italy,   Cermany,  Poland,   and  Belgium, 

If  the  United  Kingdom,  continues  to  reouire  cheese  imT)orts  at  the 
•oresent  p^nnual  rate  of  ^^50  million  r)ounds  in  lieu  of  higher  suDDlies  of 
m.eat,  it  woald  a.Tn^ea.r  that  little  m.ore  than  200  million  "ocunds  of  cheese 
will  be  available  out  of  world  supplies  for  exiDort  to  other  areas. 

ly  United  States,   Canada,  New  Zealand,   Australia,   and  Argentina.. 


CHEESE  Production  arid  trade  1934-38,  and  estimated  production 

and  exports,  1945-4-6. 
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69 

Austria  •: 

49 

44 

5 

Czechoslovakia  ; 

?^ 

56 

; 

I 

Poland  : 

134 

— 

Balkans 

6;/  607 

i       406  : 

618  . 

- 

Total  continental; 

\  ■ 

!_ 

Eurv..pe  ^ 

2,7^6 

'  1,385 

:  2,636 

- 

Australia  ; 

7,/  49 

7/  78 

33 

16 

:  45 

New  Zealand 

8/  194 

;  8/224 

13 

193 

216 

1/  Factory  cheese.         Estimated.     3/  Total  production.    4/  Less  than 
500,000  pounds.     5/  Included  in  total.    6/  Includes  cheese  m.ade  from  milk 
of  slieep  and  goats.    7/  Production  year  begiardng  in  July*    S/  Production 
year  beginning  in  A'ogust. 
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Canned  Milk 

For  the  1QU^-U6  consamiotion  year,  ^-'orld  sii^-olies  of  canned  milk, 
esTDecially  of  iins^-^ee tened,   are  reasonablv  adeoiiate  to  ireet  the  effective 
demand,  lare;ely  "bepaase  of  the  greatly  exr)anded  l^k^  oatt)at  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     The  19^6  -orodaction  in  the  United  States  will 
"be  reduced  a^oat  one-sixth,  hut  will  continue  on  a  high  level,  SuT5t)lies 
froin  this  source  for  ^'^orld  trade  will  continue  to  "be  augmented  "by  some 
suTDTolies  from  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.     Limited  suT)-olies  will 
"be  available  from.  Denmark  and  TDOssihly  some  from  the  Netherlands  after 
midyear. 

The  United  States  "became  the  chief  su^Tolier  of  canned  milk  for  world 
trade  af ter.  mid-19^0,  when  the  Netherlands  was  cut  off  as  a  source  of 
su-Q-oly  for  the  many  areas  im^^orting  this  -oroduct.     Production  exnanded 
ra.'oidly  (Juring  the  war,  and  the'  outmt  in  19^'^  ""'^as  about  double  the  -pre- 
war -oroduction.     ^^ereas  prewar  exoorts-  of  canned  milk  from  the 
United  States  had  "been  small  since  19^5,  exoorts  from  this  country  alone 
during  the  war  ,jum>"Ded  to  a  level  exceeding  the  193^-3^  average  of  603 
million  T)ounds  entering  world  trade  from  all  sources.     The  Netherlands 
had  exDorted  nearly  half  of  this  volume. 

The  need  for  milk  in  liberated- areas  of  both  EuroTDe  and  Asia  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,   suTDiilanted  military  needs,   and  total  reouirements  for 
the  current  yea.r  have  continued  high,     Sur)-olies  have  been  "oarticularly 
needed  in  urban  areas  for  infants  and  children  and  are  now  very  useful  in 
meeting  the  current  critical  food  situation  in  many  areas  of  EuroDe, 
where  fresh-milk  sur)r)lips  are  short  of  nutritional  reouirements. 

The  19^6  outT>ut  of  canned  milk  in  the  United  States  is  exoected  to 
decline  from  the  veak  level  of  19^5.     The  decline  may  reach  SOO  million 
■oounds,   deiDendi ng  ui^on  the  domestic  demand  for  cream  and  other  high- 
return  -oroducts  and  also  UDon  the  e.^'tent  to  vhich  the  demand  for  foreign 
shiDments  can  become,  firm  commitments  Torior  to  the  flush  season  in 
X)roductlon.     It  is  antici^oated,  however,   that  exDorts  and  shipments 
from  the  United  States  will  not  exceed  SOO  million  Dounds  comDared  to 
aT)proximately  ^9^  million  and  7U7  million  r)ounds  in  19^U  and  19^^, 
resDectively.-  ■.  ■  ■ 


C.iTI^ISD  i"..ILK  ^ \    Production  and  trr-de  1934-1938  and  estiiriatcd 
2^roducticn  and  e:q-:Tts^  1945-1946, 


ii      Int  or  national 

trade 

n  Estim: 

.tod 

Fro- 

Droduction 

i  disap— 

ii.  I7J4- 

si"'octive 

:i  _  

i  pearance 

1945-46 

Country 

i  1934-38 

ji:  :  



=  ;  -1-9^4—30 

ii       TTo  + 

i^ie  u 

Net 

i;  imports 

ex^:orts 

|:  Liillion 

L'iliion  ■ 

1  Hillim 

iii-dllion 

Hillion 

L'iliion 

Ji  _p£unds_ 

ij5£iinds  _ 

ii_P2^^£  _ 

r)ounds_ 

UnitoQ  otatcs 

W  2,470 

4,200  ; 

~" 

_ 

33 

oUU 

Canada, 

ii'  92 

230  ■ 

ii  — 

■23 

70 

C  uba 

n;  33 

:     24  i 

ji  4 

Argentina 

n",  n.a. 

8  \ 

1 

United  Kingdom 

ii  379 

242  ! 

i  - 

•:  I08 

Denmark. 

41 

40 

6 

Netxherlands 

ii  305 

.      -72  \ 

2/  356 

France 

ii  29 

■    24  i 

6 

0 

Sratzerland 

ii  U 

:      10  i 

13 

0 

Australia 

ii  39 

1    100  i 

•  16 

50 

NoTv  Zealand 

ii  11 

18  ^ 

22 

■  16 

'ij  Total  includinr-^  that  sv:outenod  .^r  uns'.veotened  made  from  vjhole  or  skim 
mdlk. 

2/  Prior  to  1937  export  figures  reprosentod  gr:ss  v/eight, 
n.a,  =  not  available,  .  . 


Dried  Milk 


Dried-milk  production  in  1945  reached  1,100  million  rounds  in  the  ' 
five  important  producing  countries -of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom., 
Cano.da,  Australia,  and -New  Zealand,  compared  to  an  average  preivar  output' 
of  295  million  pounds.    This  production  is  largely  of  nonfat  mlLk  solids, 
y/hich  have  de\'-eloped  during  the  war  as  an  iiaportant  mesjis  of  meeting 
certain  dietary  needs. 

Production' has  been  adequate  for  m.ost  requirements,  but  despite  the 
high  production,  m.arkets  continue  reasonably  firm.     As  production  of  ' 
fluid  crean  and  possibly  of  butter  is  stepped  up  in  the  Un-ited  States, 
the  production  of  dried  skLm  milk  may  approach  demand  at  current  prices. 

Supplies  of  dried  mlLk  available  for  export  in  1945-46  fromi  produc- 
ing countries  are  expected  to  total  about  4OO  million  pounds.    About  350 
million  pounds  of  this  v;ill  be  available  fromi  the  United  States  cjid  the 
remiainder  from.  Canada,  Australia,  Nev;  Zeval-^jid,  S-nd  Argentina.  An 
average  of  68  million    pounds  of  dried  milk  entered  world  trade  in  the 
prewar  period  1934-38,    Most  of  those  exports  were  from,  the  Netherlands 
and  New  Zealand, 
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Lost  of  the  supplies  for  e^^ort  in  the  current  year  ivill  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  nnd  to  liberated  areas  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Size- 
able quantities  ;7ill  also  move  as  comm-ercial  ship>i:r^nts  to  tropical  and 
other  areas  with  lii.iited  mill':  supplies, 

DRIED  MILK  i/:    Production  and  trade  1934-193^'  and  estimated      ■  ■ 
production  and  exports,  1945-1946. 


I nt  c  r  nat  i  o  naltrad  e 


riDom-  stic  ii 

Fro- 

ij  Production 

;  disap—  !■. 

1934-38 

SDOctive 

■ 

jpearan.ce  ii 

1945-46 

Country 

|i  Average 

EstLmated 

il  1934-38' 

1945-46 

I  1934-38  [ 

Net 

Net 

Net 

mrorts 

exijorts 

exports 

ivlillicn 

Killion 

iEvIillion  ii 

:illion 

I.:illion 

i:illion 

_  _  L  £P}i^s«- 

_P£unds_  _ 

iipounds  

£unds_ 

DOjjnds_  _ 

pounds^  _ 

United  States 

l|  204 

800 

ii  n,a. 

1 

0 

350 

Canada 

11 ;  23 

.  50 

"  ii 

4 

10 

Argentina 

ii  '  n.a. 

12 

i;      ti  ii 

2/ 

5 

United  Kingdom 

ii  34 

70 

ii    "  ii 

29 

0 

France 

33 

il        "  ii 

1 

•  0 

Netherlands. 

ii     .    56  ' 

20 

:i       "  ii 

.37 

a 

Australia 

ii     V  17 

:  47 

i;      M  ii 

3 

9 

New  Zealand 

ii  17 

30 

;i      I!  ii 

.  i6 

25 

1/  Total  dried  wilole  m^illc  and  dried  skim  irdLk  for  human  cqnsixiption, 
2/  Less  than  ^0,000  pounds.  . 
n.a,  =  not  available. 


Ej?^s  •  • 

Egg  supplies  have  continued  short  :f  dem.cnd  during'  the  past  6  m.onths 
even  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  vvhere  production  has  been  oh  a  high 
level.    The  generally/  short  supplies  of  protein  foods  have  increased  con- 
sumption wherever  egg  supplies  have  been  available.    The  largi§  stocks  of 
dried  eggs  accumulated  in  1943  '?.rd.  1944  have  been  utilized  in  food-deficit 
areas  of  the  world,  and  egg  stocks  at  the  end  of  1945  vjere  at  an  exceed-- 
ingly  loi\'  level  compared  with  war  years. 

■  In  1946  world  egg 'production  ivill  be  ^omewhat  less  than  last  year-  • 
and  about  5  percent  below  prewar  (1934-38)  average  production.  High 
levels  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  about  20  billion- 
eggs  above^  prewar,  nearly  offset  the  large  wartime  decline  in  Europe. 
These  two  continents  produce  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  i7orld  production 
of  eggs.  '  - 

Supplies  of  .eggs  in  1946"  f  or  movenient  into  importing  countries  are 
expected  to  exceed  6  billion  in  slieil  equivalent.'   These  will  come 
largely  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Eire,- Denmark,  and 


Australia.  About  tvi?c~thirds  of  those  prospoctive  supplies  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  United  States. 

Production  in  Canada  in  1946  is  e:xpectod.  to  be  nearly  4. 6  billion 
eggs.    Of  these,  3,5  billion  vjill  be  domestically  censured,  leavi:\p^  about 
1.1  billion  for  e2<port.    These  vjill  move  largely  to  the  United  Kin,pdom, 
with  approximately  60  percent  in  shell  form,  and  the  balance  dried.- 

Egg  production  in  the  United  States  in  1946  is  estimated  at  53  to 
54  billion  eggs,     Th.e  supply  of  m.eat  and  other  protein  foods,  together 
with  relative  consumer  pu3^:has Lng  ability,  will  determine  domestic  con- 
sumpttion,  but  per  capita  oonsuimoti'  n  is  e:;q3ected  to  be  under  the  perJ:  - 
rate  of  390  eggs  reached  in  1945.    Sonie  4  billion  eggs  are  e:xj^ected  to  be 
available  for  export.    Most  of  these  will  be  dried,  but  if  buying  nations 
make  the  necessary  financial  ;ind  procurem.ent  arrangements  sufficiently 
in  advajice,  part  of  the  su;T:ly  could  m.ove  in  shell  .form,  from  the  larger 
organizations  eouipped  v;ith  facilities  for  export  packing. 

The  United  Kingdom:  will  have  . available  this  year  onlj"  about  4»5 
billion  shell  eggs  compared  to  a  prew.ar  average  of  7*8  billion,  unless 
appreciable  quantities  of  eggs  m-ove  ivohi  the  Unitod  .States  in  shell  form. 
About  2.1  billion  shell  eggs  Yjere  imported  annually  from  continental 
Eimope  before  the  war,  -Th.e  balance  of  the  decrease  in  available  supplies 
of  shell  eggs  is  due  to -  a  decline  of  about  one-thir^i  in  domestic  produa- 
tion.    Total  (^onsum^-^tion  of  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom.,  however,  was 
m.aintained  in  1945       near  prewar  levels  by  stacks  fromi  i-)revious  years 
and  by  .large  im^Dorts  of  dried  eggs  from,  the  United  States,    A  shell-egg 
equivalent  of  200  eggs  per  person  was  consumed  in  the  United  ICingdcmi  in 
1945  comi^ared  to  an  average  of  195  anjiually  in  the  period  1935-1939. 
This  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  1945  consumption  rate  in  the 
United  States,     as  lack  of  available  feed  supplies  in  Europe  will  prevent 
any  appreciable  export  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  before  1943,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  eggs  will  hcve  to  move  from  the  United  States  if 
present-  consumption  is  to  be  m.aintained  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Supl'lics 
f romt  this-  source  m.ay  be  available  in  1946,  but  if  present  unfavorable 
egg-feed  prifve  ratios  continue,  supplies  in  1947  ^'^-re  much  less  certain,. 
In  both  years  available  supplies  -.vill  be  greatly  dependent  upon 
United  States  demiand. 

"  '  '  t. 

Consummation  of  eggs  in  Europe  in  •1945-46  will  be  bet^veun  17  arid  IB 
billion  eggs  less  than  in  the  5-year  period  1934-3^-    This  is  a  result 
of  a  decline  of  r^prorimately  5f>  percent  in  total  eg,g  prodaiction.  Indi- 
cated short  supplies  of  feed  do  not  point  to  a  large  recovery  within  the 
next  year.    The  countries  with  the  smallest  current  supplies  of ' eggs  in  ' 
relation* to  prewar  consumption  a^;^  Finlrixl,  ITor/jay,  Netherlanis,  Belgium, 
Svjitzerland,  and  Poland.  i 

Short  supplies  of  grain  in  North  .'^rica,  due  to  droughts,  elioin.ate 
this  region  as  a  current  source  of  eggs  for  Eu-roi>3an  countries.  The 
Union  of  South  /tfrica  is  e:>:pected  to  e2q:?6rt  about  8  million  eggs  to  the 
United  Kingdomh  in  the  first- half  of  1946. 


EGGS:    Production  and  trade  l93/,-l93^,  and  estimated 
production  and  exports  1943-^6. 


EstiiiTated 
nroduction 


|Apparent \  International  trade  1/ 


Country' 

a^d 
-^region 


United  States 

Canada 

Cuba 

Argentina 

United  Kingdom  j/ 
Sire 

Finland 
Norway 

Sweden  ■  . 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland 
Italy 

Germany 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 

Balkans 

Total  continental 
Europe 

Algeria 
French  Morocco 
SgJT"t 

Union  of  South  Africa 

China 

Australia 


ijdomestic 
disap- 
pearance 


Average 
1934-3B 

llillion 
_  BEBP^  - 

320 

n.  a. 

5^098 
1,086 

317 
369 

900. 

1,979 
1,978 
1,702 

6,200 
1,700 
■423 
5,600 

6,585 
^663 
1,958 
3;5CO 

5,100 

38,974 

n.a, 
n.a. 
n,a. 
n,s.. 

n.a, 

708 


:1945-46  ill934  to 
\  I  I93B 


illillion  l^lillion 

\  54,0005  35^482 
?  4,6001  2,612 
324  :|  320 

7,783 


3,416  ^ 

300 

fuSji 

900  ii 

935  n 

4;ooo  P 

1,600 
'210 
3,100  i; 


2,617 

19,525  i: 

n.a.  H 

n.a,  \\ 

n,a.  ;! 

n*a.  i; 

1,380  li 


174 
349 
843 

6©5 

'727 
1,524 

6,364 
2,300 
'673 
5,701 

7,947 
'643 
2;044 
3>063 

4,300 
37,258 


525 


Pro- 

\        1934-38  : 

spe  ctive 

1945-46 

1  Net 

Net  i 

Net 

exports 

■;r.'t  1  "1  inn 

Uiilion 

_e£gs   

ii  ^ 

1.0 

4^000 

18 
— 

1,039 
0 

ii 

0  r 

540 

'ij/2,685 

— 

358 

200 

\j 

20 

u 

57 

i  0 

i;374 

0 

i  ^ 

178 

600 

5  250 

- 

:;3Zi,362 

— 

20 

0 

437 

u 

- 

700 

i    •■  0 

34 

0 

188 

0 

69 

0 

43 

8 

6/333 

0 

183 

288 

l/Trade  shorn  only  for  shell  eggs*  2^/Lnports  of  driedr-egg  products  averaged 
nearly  2  million  pounds.  ^/'Total  production.  4/An  additional  95  million 
pounds  of  egg  products  were  imported.  ^Appreciable  quantities  of  egg 
products  imported.  6/-An  average  of  123  million  pourds  of  egg  products  also 
exporrted.    N»A.  Z  not  available. 
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China  continues  out  of  the  egg  export  market  £ind  production:  the  re  is 
estimated  to  have  declined  at  least -to  the  extent  of  the  quantities 
previously  exported.    Adequate  dome'^tic  supplies  are  at  present  reported 
-i# --some  regions  of  China,  "  ,  ' 

In  Australia,  egg  production  has  increased  appreciably  daring  the  war 
and  exports  during  the  current  season  are  exi:^ected  to  reach  an  equivalent 
of  288  million  eggs.    On  the  other  hand,  egg  production  in  New  Zealand  is 
reported  short  of  demand. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  considerably  higher  prices,  exports  of  eggs 
-from  Argentina  during  the  current  season  (July  through  June)  are  expected 
to  reach  540  million  eggs,  exceeding  shipments  during  the  preceding 
season  of  l'^l^U-U5  by  as  much  as  16  percent,  "  About  75  percent  of  these 
exports  will  move  in  dried  form  and  the  rest  as  shell,  eggs.    From  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  experts  will  be  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  rem-ainder  will  go  largely  .to  France  and  Belgium, 


Approved  by  Outlook  and  Situation. 
Board^  February  b,  19^6 


